only one sentence remained permanently in John's memory
and mine. Offering her a cup of tea on her arrival at our
war-rationed abode, John enquired: 'Do you have milk in
your tea now, Jane?' and Jane replied firmly: 'Cream,
please___* As neither of us had seen cream for four years
the request made an indelible impression.
The visit, despite all our efforts, was not a success. She no
longer really liked John, who was quite unable to like her,
and she definitely disliked me and, incredible as it seemed
after so many years, resented my existence. . . . When she
left us she returned to America and we never saw her
again, though her daughter came over and did visit us with
a nebulous husband and a thoroughly tiresome little girl
named Jane after her grandmother, by whom, I believe, she
was afterwards adopted. Sometimes in later years we used
to smile, John and I, over the * cream, please* incident and
other details that I have now forgotten.
Occasionally letters came from Decan and from the
daughter, Winefred (full of complaints, hers were, of her
mother's attempted interferences and difficult ways), but
somehow I don't think John ever really linked up the un-
pleasing guest of 1918 with the boon companion of her
salad days or even with the cousin who had lived with her
and her grandmother for a time at Campden House Terrace
and who was the mother of two unruly boys and a girl.
It never seems to have struck John that she took over a
heavy burden in assuming complete financial responsibility
for an impecunious young widow and three children and
carting them over from the States; a responsibility that only
ended at Jane's re-marriage, again to a Southerner, but this
time to a very rich man. In all the years I lived with her I
never knew John to be turned from any purpose by diffi-
culties or deterred by potential responsibility, and I think
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